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intense examination, do we begin to descry the earnest features of that
beauty, which has its foundation in the deepest nature of man, and will
continue to be pleasing through aU ages.

If this appear excessive praise, as applied in any sense to Meister, the
curious sceptic is desired to read and weigh the whole performance, with
all its references, relations, purposes; and to pronounce his verdict after he
has clearly seized and appreciated them all. Or if a more faint conviction
will suffice, let him turn to the picture of Wtthelm's states of mind in the
end of the first Book, and the beginning of the second; the eulogies of com-
merce and poesy, which follow; the description of Hamlet; the character
of histrionic life in Serlo and Aurelia; that of sedate and loffcy manhood in
the Uncle and Lothario. But above all, let him turn to the history of
Mignon. This mysterious child, at first neglected by the reader, gradually
forced on his attention, at length overpowers him with an emotion more
deep and thrilling than any poet since the days of Shakspeare has suc-
ceeded in producing. The daughter of enthusiasm, rapture, passion and
despair, she is of the earth, but not earthly. When she glides before us
through the light mazes of her fairy dance, or twangs her cithern to the
notes of her homesick verses, or whirls her tambourine and hurries round
us like an antique Maenad, we could almost fancy her a spirit; so pure is
she, so full of fervour, so disengaged from the clay of this world. And when
all the fearful particulars of her story are at length laid together, and we
behold in connected order the image of her hapless existence, there is, in
those dim recollections, those feelings so simple, so impassioned and un-
speakable, consuming the closely-shrouded, woe-struck, yet ethereal spirit
of the poor creature, something which searches into the inmost recesses of
the soul. It is not tears which her fate calls forth; but a feeling far too
deep for tears. The very fire of heaven seems miserably quenched among
the obstructions of this earth. Her httie heart, so noble and so helpless,
perishes before the smallest of its many beauties is unfolded; and all its
loves and thoughts and longings do but add another pang to death, and
sink to silence utter and eternal. It is as if the gloomy porch of Dis, and
his pale kingdoms, were realised and set before us, and we heard the in-
effectual wail of infants reverberating from within their prison-walls forever.

Contivwd auditce voces, vaffitus et mgens,
fnfantumque anim&flentes in limme primo:
Quos dulcis vit& eoasortes, et db ub&re raptos,
Abstulti atra dies, etfunere mersit acerlo.

The history of Mignon runs like a thread of gold through the tissue of the
narrative, connecting with the heart much that were else addressed only
to the head. Philosophy and eloquence might have done the rest; but this